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Introduction 
By FRANK MorTON JONES 


OST of the older maps of Delaware and some of more 
M recent date indicate a considerable area lying across 
the southern boundary of the State, west of Selby- 
ville and (more remotely) east of Delmar, which they desig- 
nate as the “Cypress” or “Cedar Swamp.” Maps of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago show this as a rounded area with a 
north and south extension in Delaware and Maryland of about 
ten miles, slightly less from east to west, hence including ap- 
proximately 50,000 acres; from this great wooded area radiated 
branches of the St. Martins and Indian Rivers draining toward 
the Atlantic, and of the Nanticoke and Pocomoke Rivers flow- 
ing southwest to the Chesapeake. Much of it too wet for per- 
manent human habitation, it long continued to be the resort and 
hunting-ground for the larger wild animals which survived in 
its recesses. With early recognition of the potential timber- 
value of its magnificent stands of White Cedar (Chamaecy pa- 
ris) and Bald Cypress (Taxodium), large tracts of it passed 
into the ownership of the white settlers who established homes 
on more desirable land near its margins. The old “broad shin- 
gle” houses of southern Delaware attest the extensive use made 
of this asset, and the wonderful durability of its product. 


This present account of the great swamp was written in 
1782, though not published until 1797. The little magazine in 
which it then appeared had a precarious existence of less than 
two years, and the few copies known to have survived are pre- 
served as rarities. Earlier detailed accounts of the swamp 
seem lacking, though John Bartram probably reached its mar- 
gin about 1737. Recorded recognition of the swamp’s special 
botanical interest dates from 1809, when the English botanist 
Thomas Nuttall penetrated it for seven miles westward from 
the vicinity of Dagsboro, bringing out evidence of the presence 
of plant species which there reach their extreme northern limit 
of natural distribution. His specimen of the Red Bay (Persea 
Borbonia) is still preserved at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
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ences, Philadelphia, and no second specimen was recorded 
from Delaware until one hundred and thirty years later, when 
State Forester William S. Taber again found this small south- 
ern tree in the swamp-area west of Selbyville. Similarly, the 
attractive little tree, the Sweet Leaf (Symplocos) still grows at 
the swamp-margins, whence in 1885 the Wilmington botanist, 
William M. Canby, was able to procure fresh material for 
illustration in Sargent’s “Silva of North America.” Nuttall’s 
letter of June 16, 1809, descriptive of the Swamp, has been pre- 
served (R. R. Tatnall, ‘“Bartonia,” 1938), and he calls it ‘one 


of the most frightful labyrinths you can imagine . . .: filled 
with tall dangling shrubs thickly matted together almost im- 
pervious to light . . . knee deep in sphagnum .. . there are 


bears not unfrequently met with, as many as seven having been 
caught not many months back.” 


Seventy years later, in Harper’s Magazine, July, 1879, 
Howard Pyle gave a vivid word and pencil picture of his trip 
into Delaware’s “Great Dismal Swamp” to witness the novel 
industry of mining for Cypress logs, prostrate but undecayed, 
deeply buried in the peaty accumulations of centuries of un- 
disturbed forest-growth. ‘This “mining” industry reached very 
considerable proportions, to dwindle with the lessening avail- 
able supply of logs, and to cease with the great fire of 1930 
(Anthony Higgins, Sunday Star Supplement, April 10, 1932). 


Recurring fires which have burned away the peaty humus 
to the underlying white sand; draining, clearing, the agricul- 
tural utilization of the higher portions; prolonged and scien- 
tifically-guided efforts toward reclamation and reforestation: 
these have changed or reduced the swamp area to a compara- 
tively small fraction of the older estimates of its extent. The 
Geological Survey maps of recent years thus indicate the sepa- 
ration of the flood-plain of the Pocomoke from the main body 
of the Swamp, and eliminate from swamp-classification nearly 
a those older portions lying south of the Delaware-Maryland 
ine. 


Now, from our highways, little that is spectacular can be 
seen of the Swamp. The great stands of White Cedar (called 
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the “green cypress or cedar” by the author of the “letter’”) 
have disappeared, though the species is still represented in les- 
ser size and smaller number among the trees of the Swamp. 
The Bald Cypress, which in Sussex County apparently reaches 
its northern limit of natural distribution on our Peninsula, is 
still present along the streams and drainage-channels, but with 
little approach to the grandeur of its primitive development. 
Of recent memory is the spectacle of typical Bald Cypress trees 
with Usnea-draped branches and expanded bases, their sur- 
rounding array of conical “knees” rising above the dark 
swamp-water at the highway crossing (U. S. 213) of the Poco- 
moke, seven miles west of Berlin, Maryland. By their pres- 
ence in and about some of the ponds of Sussex County (notably 
at Trussem Pond, called Moore’s Pond on the Geological Sur- 
vey maps) four miles southeast of Laurel, these trees create 
landscapes truly characteristic of the deeper south. 


It is regrettable that the authorship of this unsigned de- 
scription of the ‘““Cypress Swamps in the Delaware State” has 
not been determined. Evidently a man with breadth of interest 
and of wide reading; a trusted correspondent of Delaware’s 
Signer, Thomas McKean; apparently a friend and neighbor of 
General Dagworthy; a man who came to Sussex County and 
established himself there about 1763, and who was residing 
there with his family in 1782: perhaps his anonymity conceals 
identity with one of those southern Delaware families of early 
distinction, succeeding generations of whom have supplied 
men of outstanding ability in the service of the nation and the 
State. 


Description of the Cypress Swamps 
In Delaware and Maryland States 


(The following account was first published in the issue of The American 
Universal Magazine for Monday, July 10, 1797—-Vol. III, No. 1—published 
by Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Smith of No. 118 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia) 


Answers to sundry queries relative the Indian River, or Cy- 
press Swamps, in the Delaware State, in a letter to Thomas 
McKean, esq. from a citizen of the said state. 


Honored Sir, 
aE HE Indian River Swamps, otherwise called the Cy- 


press Swamps, are situated in Delaware and Maryland 

States, a little to the Southward of the true Cape Hen- 
lopen and distant from the sea about ten miles. They are full 
seven miles from East to West and ten or twelve from North to 
South, so that they must contain near fifty thousand acres of 
land. Several rivers are traced up to this great source, such as 
the Pocomoke, the Indian-River and St. Martins.—The first 
of these traverses the Peninsula to the Southwest and falls into 
the Chesapeak—the two latter run East and fall into the Atlan- 
tic—The whole of this immense Swamp is a high and level 
bason and consequently very wet; tho’ undoubtedly the highest 
land between the sea and the bay, the waters descending from it 
in all directions. Till the year seventeen hundred and fifty- 
nine it lay ina measure unlocated, and was thought to be of 
little value: but since that period most of it has been surveyed 
for different proprietors—As early as the year 1726, general 
Dagworthy’s father patented a large quantity of it; and since 
that date the general has added considerably to what his father 
had before secured. 


About one fifteenth part of this vast tract was once covered 
with the beautiful green cypress, or rather cedar, whose regu- 
lar and majestic height cast such a venerable shade that it kept 
every other tree of the forest at an awful distance and impress- 
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ed the beholder with a religious solemnity. The cedars always 
grow ata distance from the fast land and are every where sur- 
rounded with maple or gum. It appears as if nature intended 
the latter as a guard to check the fury of the violent winds inci- 
dent to our situation—And indeed it is certain that without such 
protection the former would always be blown down before they 
had acquired their full growth; as their roots enter the soil but 
a little way or rather grow upon it. The cedar has few, or no 
branches, except near the top; the leaves are short and of a fine 
strong green; the flowers are small and grow in clusters; the 
seeds are enclosed in a soft membrane about the bigness of a 
pea, the outside of which is rough and angular; the bark is of 
a dark red or reddish brown, and rough with deep furrows on 
its surface, from which oozes a fine transparent gum that is ex- 
cellent for fresh wounds, and which I incline to think may be 
the true frankincence.* The wood is soft, but very durable and 
by reason of its gum not subject to be eaten with worms, there 
are many instances of trees lying down of two and three feet 
diameter, and others of the same bigness growing directly upon 
them and both equally sound. The cedar is of quick growth 
and propagated from the seed only. The water found among 
these cedars though stagnant, never putrifies, is always per- 
fectly clear, and in colour resembles strong beer. It has a pecu- 
liar indescribable taste, but not disagreeable, In dry seasons it 
tastes much of the acid, and sparkles when poured into a glass. 
The people that drink it are of a thin habit, but healthy, and 
live till a very old age. I donot find from enquiry or recollec- 
tion, a single instance of any person that has used this water 
constantly, dying since I have lived here, which is now up- 
wards of nineteen years. The air too, by its salubrious and 
healing virtues, may contribute not a little to their longevity. 
It may abound with balsamic volatile effluvia.? I had for sev- 
eral years entertained an opinion that these waters would pet- 
refy wood. This induced me in the year 1765, to put a few 


1. Perhaps that of the cedar of Lebanus might be sweeter.—Tho’ some say it pro- 
ceeds from a species of juniper, but the first seems most probable. 


2. The ancient physicians used to send their patients who were troubled with weak 
lungs, to the Isle of Candia abounding with cypress, where, from the salubrious air 
alone, very few failed of a perfect cure. 
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pieces of holley into it: But upon examining them the last sum- 
mer, I could find nothing like petrefaction in any of them. The 
presumption then is that these waters possess no such quality; 
or at least that holley is not susceptable of it. What led me to 
imagine they had this quality, was from observing a stratum of 
earth about eighteen inches from the surface, that breaks into 
square pieces and had the appearance of indigo; it was inflam- 
able like good pit coal but not so heavy. 


The bald cypresses are also collected together, but they 
take possession of the lowest and most watry places. Though 
short of the green, with respect to numbers, they still cover a 
vast tract, and vie with the green, nay, surpass them and every 
other tree found here, in magnitude. It is a beautiful tree and 
singular in the manner of its growth. It rises to one hundred 
and forty feet; having but few branches till near the top, and 
these spread like an umbrella. The trunks of these trees are 
frequently to be met with from four to six and eight feet in 
diameter; but these large ones are apt to be hollow. They are 
called the bald cypress to distinguish them from the green, be- 
cause they shed their leaves late in autumn. The bark is of a 
lighter reddish brown, split into slender scales and of a resin- 
ous smell; the leaves are short and of a beautiful pale green; 
the flowers small and inconsiderable;* and the fruit is a kind of 
nut about the bigness of a nutmeg, which it resembles a little 
in color and taste;* It is of a firm substance, but when ripe, 
divides into several parts and the seed falls out. The fruit be- 
fore dry, contains a fine liquid gum, perfectly pellucid and 
very fragrant, and has a powerful styptic quality, as I once ex- 
perienced when gathering them. From the roots of those trees, 
which run a great way from the trunk, grow hundreds of pro- 
tuberances, which shoot up to eight or ten feet high, of a true 
conic figure their apex at top round and smooth. They are 
usually hollow. The tops are made use of by the country peo- 
ple for well buckets and other purposes. But the many fires 
we have had here, have very much lessened the number of the 


3. Unless among Botanists, who might discant on their Calix, Petals, Stamina, An- 
thera, Seed Buds, Stigma, Cone or Seed vessel, &c. 


4, Physicians observe that the cones of the Cypress are highly astringent and strength- 
ening and therefore may be of great use in slow remittent Fevers. 
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green, as well as of the bald cypresses; the most terrible confla- 
gration happened in June 1782; the swamp being at that time 
exceeding dry, by some means took fire and burnt for many 
weeks before much notice was taken of it. The drought con- 
tinuing and the fire constantly spreading, it was on the 2oth of 
August, about two hours before sun-set, driven by a strong 
southwest wind, with such inconceivable fury, that it mowed or 
otherwise destroyed, at least three thousand acres of these ven- 
erable cedars in less than twelve hours—with myself and family 
my buildings and property were in the utmost danger, and had 
not the wind providentially shifted, must have perished in it. 
The smoak was so thick that we could not see a yard before us, 
and to prevent suffocation, were obliged to keep our mouths 
close to the ground; yet the vapour and ashes we unavoidably 
took in with our breath caused such an oppression of the breast, 
that it altered the natural tone of our voices; mine, I have not 
yet recovered. ‘The scene was grand and terriffic, the whole 
city of Philadelphia in flames, would give you but a faint idea 
of this tremendous conflagration— 


“Wide and more wide it spread, and seem’d to frame 
“Fuge lofty walls, and battlements of flame.” 


A constant strong blaze, at the same time of many miles square 
and at least one hundred feet high; the trees falling, the fire 
roaring, the atmosphere full of live coals at an amazing height, 
like flaming meteors. In short, it appeared as if the last fatal 
conflagration of this globe was begun. The light of this fire 
Was seen seventy miles off. The extent then of the horizon 
illuminated by it, must have been upwards of four hundred and 
twenty miles. Large quantities of coals were found on the sea 
shore, fourteen miles from the place where the fire then raged. 


In September 1778, an exceeding dry time, as my son was 
coming out of the swamp, he discovered a raining-tree, his ac- 
count led me immediately to examine it, which I found liter- 
ally true. In order to establish such an uncommon fact, I in- 
vited several persons of good sense and veracity, among whom 
were general Dagworthy and his lady, to be witnesses of this 
singular phenomenon. 
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During all the time it rained, the weather was very dry, 
the mercury in the barometer stood higher than I had observed 
it for two month before; and there were few clouds to be seen; 
the drops were very small and shot out beyond the branches of 
the tree, it afforded one continued shower of fine rain for the 
space of three weeks and then left off, till September 1779, 
when it began again and rained nearly as long as before. In 
1780, though I visited it often, I could never find it raining, 
which led me to conclude as the tree shewed evident symptoms 
of decay, that it would rain no more. But in September 1781, it 
began again, but did not continue to rain for more than two 
weeks. In August 1782, it was scorched by the great fire, since 
which time it has not rained atall. The tree that possesses this 
singular property, is an old black gum, about two feet in diame- 
ter, and fully sixty feet high, it stands on the fast land about two 
hundred yards from the cedar swamp; and there isa water 
hole near it, that is seldom dry. The drops tasted like rain 
water, and my daughter was of opinion that it was a fine cos- 
metic. It is not difficult to conceive that this tree may have an 
extraordinary power to pump up the juices or sap from the 
roots in greater abundance than will assimilate, but how, or in 
what manner it is projected with such force from thence, is 
utterly beyond my philosophy to account for. We have many 
other kinds of trees growing here, such as the sassafras, many of 
which are more than than [sic] three feet in diameter; the ash, 
tle various kinds of oak, the poplar, the elm, the holley, the 
hickory and the pine, the last of which is very suitable for 
masts. We have a great variety of grape vines, and one that is 
very singular, being more like a shrub than a vine, and very dif- 
ferent in the leaf from other grape vines and I believe peculiar 
to this situation. Many other trees are found here, but to enum- 
erate them particularly, would be swelling my account too 
much and only tire your patience. These are the productions 
of the higher grounds, the swamps are still more fruitful and 
would abundantly compensate the acidity and barrenness of the 
soil around them, if they were properly improved. The soil is 
a black mould, three feet deep, and must contain a large por- 
tion of the vegetative principle or pabulum, as appears from 
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the immense quantity of timber it every where produces. These 
swamps have never been explored with a true Botanic curiosity, 
though it is probable they contain many valuable plants and 
shrubs. What is very remarkable, scarcely any thing grows on 
them, that is not either resinous, aromatic, or bitter. The 
waters, wherever they flow, uniformly produce either the 
green or bald cypress. The seeds of those trees it is probable fall 
into it, and are carried to the various parts of the country, 
where they are found growing. 


Before the last fire large quantities of honey was found in 
the hollow cedars, not inferior to that of Hybla or Hymettus.— 
This will readily be imagined, when it is considered that the 
swamps produce immense quantities of aromatic flowers. Some 
of the comb that has been found here measured eighteen feet in 
length. The sagacity of the bears in discovering the bee trees is 
truly amazing, and shows their sense of smelling, or seeing, to 
be very accute; they are often obliged to make several attempts 
on a tree before they come at the honey, and the marks they 
leave on it are an infallible proof to the hunter, that there is 
honey contained in the tree. I had read of a parish priest in 
Spain, who had five thousand beehives: this led me to imagine 
that large quantities of honey might easily be made here—in 
order to carry my scheme into execution, I immediately pur- 
chased ten hives, as a stock to begin with; this stock went on en- 
creasing in the usual way till I had thirty nine, but beyond 
thirty nine I could never go, this was my ne plus ultra. For 
a considerable time I was puzzled to investigate the cause 
of this, but mentioning it one day to an old forester he laughed, 
and told me drily, it was much easier to over-stock a planta- 
tion with bees, than with cattle or horses. I have tried it sev- 
eral times, says he, and always found that ten or twelve was 
a sufficient stock for my place, but you who live near the 
swamp may keep more. At the latter end of the summer, 
annually, and early in the fall, rabits, which are like the 
hares of Europe, are found here in such plenty, that a per- 
son without giving himself much trouble, might kill thirty 
of them ina day. But at that season they are not good, be- 
ing apt to have worms in their necks, which the country 
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people call wolves. It is remarkable that no females are 
found in the winter, nor males in the summer; the vulgar 
opinion is, that they change their sex with the season.—I have 
smiled at them for their credulity, and they in their turn 
have laughed at me for my want of faith in so plain a case. It 
would, however, be unphilosophical to deny a fact, because we 
are not able to account for it. Our woods abound in squirrels 
and what may appear strange, I never heard of a person that 
shot one big with young. It is probable, therefore, that they 
carry their young but a short time, and during their state of 
pregnancy carefully conceal themselves. 


Roben Red Breasts and many other kinds of birds take up 
their winter quarters here, and the variety of berries afford 
them plenty of food. The owls here are the largest I ever saw; 
my son shot one some time ago that measured four feet nine 
inches from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other; his head 
was as big as that of a large calf, and looked more like one than 
the head of a bird. His legs were feathered quite down to the 
claws, which were two inches long; these formidable talons he 
well knew how to use, and frequently exercised them on my 
pigs, turkeys, and geese. 


Snakes are less plenty here than a stranger would imagine, 
which may be owing to various causes: First, the swamps are 
covered with water in the winter; and the fast-land adjoining 
them is so low, that water may be had any where by digging a 
foot, so that they must adjust their habitation with great preci- 
sion, or perish either by the water underneath or the frost 
above. I have frequently seen them dug out of the earth in 
winter, and have examined their holes, which are directly like 
the bore of a pump but larger. But to find out how they made 
them cost me some pains, and had I not actually seen them at 
work, should have been ready to conclude, they had compelled 
some other creatures by the fascinating power they are said to 
possess, to perform this drugery for them; for of all the rep- 
tiles that I know, none appear less qualified than the snake to 
execute such a task. The method is this: they go into the next 
stream or puddle of water, and then immediately to the spot 
where they intend to make their hole and coil themselves up, 
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and as the body is wet it licks up the loose earth or sand; they 
then return to the water as before, and thus alternately from 
the hole to the water by an easy process, until they prepare their 
winter habitations; and this they are compelled to submit to or 
perish when they cannot discover natural caves or holes that 
are convenient for them to spend the winter in. It may be 
thought that the making these holes is a work of infinite la- 
bour; but it is no such mighty task, for by wriggling and writh- 
ing the joints of their bodies about, they bring out more earth at 
once than a person would imagine. Nor could snakes if they 
possessed all the reason that mankind boast of, perform this 
work ina more simple or expeditious way. Merciful and good 
God, what reason have we to adore thy boundless perfections 
displayed in every creature! 


I do not assert that snakes uniformly make their holes in 
this manner, but because I know that many are found in holes 
very different from those just discribed. Few people seem to 
disbelieve the fascinating power of snakes, mention only the 
subject, and every one is ready to tell something wonderful 
about it—Indeed many assert the fact positively; for myself I 
have never been able to see a single instance of it since I have 
lived here; nor have I ever heard it accounted for.’ We are told 
that in some countries the peasants catch larks by the help of a 
small mirror, by throwing on them the rays of light, and that if 
ever so high in the air, thy [sic] are, by a kind of fascination, 
brought down to the snare. Now why may not snakes by a pe- 
culiar mechanism of the eye be able to reflect the rays of light 
in some such manner on the eyes of their prey, and thus either 
totally blind them or bewilder them so much, as that they know 
not how to escape from their enemy, when they are once stopt 
from flight the snake may easily coil himself round the unhap- 
py creature and press it to death. The body of a snake is capable 
of prodigious extension—one of a moderate length will take in 
a full grown rabit or squirrel. Nay, one of my neighbours, a 
man of veracity, assured me that he once killed a rattle snake 
that had swallowed a young fawn. The motion of the rattle 


5. Since the above I find it Philosophically examined in the Encyclopedia, where the 
author shews that cats and other creatures, do nearly the same in catching their prey 
by effluvia darted from the eye of the one, to the eye of the other. 
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snake is slow and majestic. When he moves he seems conscious 
of his superiority; he elevates his rattles, and vibrates them, as 
if he intended thereby to make known, what an important rep- 
tile was approaching; and with a generosity, that should ever 
accompany the powerful he cautions the weak to beware of his 
distructive fangs. Their young follow them as chickens do a 
hen. They collect them by making a small noise with their 
rattles, and if they apprehend danger, swallow them. Snakes 
are never found in the Cypress Swamp, till it is either burnt or 
worked: and rattle snakes not even then. Whether the swamp 
produces no food that is proper for them, or whether the plants 
and water are noxious to them, I know not but such is the fact. 


At the bottom of many wells are found cockle shells some- 
times petrified and sometimes in their natural state—as also 
marsh grass, marsh and brakish mud; and our people to get to 
tolerable water must wait for a very dry season and intirely dig 
through those strata till they come to the sandy beds of the 
springs. But what is still more remarkable, there has been 
found in this country, many feet under ground, as the REV. 
DOCTOR WILSON assured me, the remains of a smith’s 
forge, anda very sensible honest man who now lives in his 
neighbourhood found a piece of Beaver hat in the springs of a 
deep well he dug in the woods. 


That shells should be found in this country, many feet 
under ground is not much to be wondered at since the strata of 
those shells might formerly have been the shores or bottom of 
the sea, upon which a crust of earth was superinduced in pro- 
gress of of [sic] time after the sea had retired. But to find a 
piece of a beaver hat and the remains of a smith’s forge at the 
bottom of deep wells in this new country, is a phenominon in 
natural history diserving the attention of the curious. Among 
things revealed, perhaps there is nothing more plain than that 
there has been a universal deluge, as God has affirmed it, so 
nature every where proclaims it. Though many perhaps may 
say, it is a physical absurdity to suppose there ever was water 
enough in the sea to cover the highest mountains: But let such 
remember, that he who from nothing created the universe, can 
meet with no difficulty in executing his designs. But to return 
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from this digression. The general opinion is that the hat and 
forge were fabricated by the antidiluvians, and brought from 
the old world by the waters of the deluge—Yet I rather incline 
to think that America, many ages before Columbus discovered 
it, was inhabited by a polished people acquainted with the arts,° 
and that this hat and forge, and the many other things of like 
nature that have been discovered in various parts of it, were 
fabricated by the Americans and not by the Antidiluvians, as 
the Doctor imagined. America has been but a short time 
known; we know little of its surface, and much less of what its 
bowels contain, many awful revolutions may have happened in 
it: and it may still be subject to violent convulsions. 


The branches of the Indian river are navigable within a 
few miles of the swamp, and afford numerous springs of the 
Spaw or iron mineral waters. Here then is to be had in the 
vicinity of each other, the sea water, the Spaw water, and the 
swamp water, specifically different, and each possessing great 
medical virtues. 


As I but just mentioned the air before, I shall here urge 
some further reasons in support of what I then advanced. I lay 
it down as a fact that will not be controverted, that there are 
wholesome, as well as unwholesome fumes, vapours capable of 
restoring health, as well as of filling men’s bodies with diseases. 
Though men have been less curious in observing the former, 
than the latter; it being natural to our senses to have a quicker 
feeling of injury than benefits. If the shade of the walnut 
gives the headake, and makes the body costive; if the vapour 
from the Yew, is mortal to them that sleep under it; if the efflu- 
via of the poppy procures sleep; or, if the smell of the bean 
blossom disorders the senses, with making but a slight impres- 
sion on the olfactory nerves; we may well argue from a parity 
of reasoning, that the strong action of the sun upon the Pine, 
the Cedar, the Cypress, and an infinite number of other aro- 
matic shrubs raises, atmospheres of great efficacy, which may 
abound with a subtil spirit absolutely inimitable by art. And 
yet so friendly and salubrious to those, who live within the 


6. The great Mr. Locke was of opinion that the loss of iron alone for two hundred 
years would reduce the most polished people to a state of barbarity. 
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sphere of its action as to have very strange and wonderful ef- 
fects on their constitutions. Hence then I conclude, when 
these trees are distroyed, the country will become less healthy, 
than it is at present. As the air will be divested of this salu- 
brious quality, and the water will no longer be impregnated 
with their virtues. 


Between the swamp and the sea shore, the woods must 
have been full of Indians, and doubtless the theatre of many 
bloody scenes; vestages of many of their towns, are still to be 
seen; and perhaps no part of the continent could have furnish- 
ed them with the necessaries of life in equal abundance on so 
easy terms. The sea and the rivers abounding with fish of 
various kinds, and the impenetrable swamp containing an in- 
exhaustable store of animal food. Their stone darts are very 
curious, and every where to be found; but what is remarkable, 
no person hath yet been able to discover whence they got the 
stone, of which those darts are made. I once asked an old 
Indian, after I came down here, but he shook his head, and 
gave me to understand that they were brought to them by 
Indians that lived a great way off. ‘These darts are made of 
stones that resemble the Cornelian and Agate. This same 
Indian who called himself Will Andrew told me, that God 
made a negro first, when the moon was dark; and that after he 
had made him, he threw him a bow and arrow; but (says he) 
the son of a bitch would not shoot with it. Upon which God 
was angry, and struck him on the nose. God then made an 
Indian when the moon gave a little light, and threw him a bow 
and arrow, as before; upon which the Indian immediately took 
itup, and to shew me how well the Indian knew the use of it, he 
with great agillity, threw himself into the attitude of shooting 
with a bow, upon which-God was pleased, and gave him a 
string of wampum. God then waited till the moon was full, 
and made a white man, who he said knew every thing but 
Wynota or God. He told me God’s right name was Wyn- 
ota, and the devil’s Kymps; that Wynota lived in the east, 
and Kymps in the north; and that Wynota held a hatchet in his 
right hand always over Kymps’ head: And that Wynota was 
sorry he had made white men, because they drove the Indians 
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from the salt water, or sea. I once owned all this land about 
here. Come, said he, I will shew you, where my father lived: 
I walked with him about two hundred paces to an eminence 
about three hundred yards from a creek, where I saw a large 
quantity of shells. Here said he, stamping with his foot, is the 
very spot where my father lived. But white people gave him 
rum, and took it away, and I ant not so well off as a Ratcoon. 
“You white people make slaves of every thing, the wind, the 
water, the fire, and the earth.” He then laughed and upon my 
asking him what he laughed at, he replied, ‘Because every 
thing makes slaves of you white people, and we Indians are 
free.” We then returned to the house, and while he sat down, 
I took up the bible and read to him several chapters of Gene- 
ses, which he listened to, with the greatest attention; but when 
I came to read that God threw Adam into a deep sleep, and 
took out one of his ribs, and made a woman, he jumpt up in the 
greatest amazement, and struck his hand upon his thigh, and 
exclamed “G-d d-mn it—I never knew how God Almighty 
make woman before.” 


Perhaps nature never formed two characters more com- 
pletely opposite than the Indians of North America, and the 
negroes of Guinea. The first have an instinctive abhorance 
to slavery, and support their freedom and independence with 
the cunning, and subtilty of serpents, While the latter in gen- 
eral on the other hand patiently submit to the most horrid 
wrongs with all the calmness and insensibility of beasts of bur- 
den. 


From this Indian dialogue, I would wish, for the honour 
of human nature, and American virtue, that the Aborigenes 
had less cause to complain of the injustice of the European set- 
tlers. However, it is certain, that some of our States honestly 
purchased, and paid for their right. 


Plockhoy and Ets Settlement 
At Zwaanendael, 1663 


By LELAND HARDER 


FASCINATING, untold story in the colonial history 
A of Delaware is the life of Pieter Cornelis Plockhoy, and 

the small settlement of Dutch ‘“Mennonists” which he 
established in New Netherland in 1663. Plockhoy’s colony, 
which he hoped would grow and develop into the ideal Com- 
monwealth of love and equality, was destroyed scarcely a year 
after it was founded in the war for supremacy in the New 
World between Holland and England. An active but discour- 
aging career of religious, socio-economic, and political reform 
seemingly came to an abrupt end in the sparsely populated 
Province, autocratically administered, and interested chiefly in 
the profit motive. Such a society had no interest in Utopian- 
ists who sought the extinction of dictatorial rule, of slavery, and 
the evils of capitalism. Thirty years later Plockhoy, with his 
wife, appealed to the Mennonites at Germantown, Pennsylva- 
nia, for aid; the reformer was old, poverty-stricken, and blind. 
“A painful reflection,” states Eduard Bernstein, a German 
writer, “that so gifted a man should fare so poorly.’ 


It is largely to European scholars that we owe the histori- 
cal account and interpretation of Plockhoy’s endeavors in 17th 
Century Holland and England. They established, for exam- 
ple, Plockhoy’s authorship of two English writings, published 
in London in 1659, and signed “Peter Cornelius.” Several pos- 
sible authors were considered, including one Hugh Peters, who 
had written in a similar vein,” and another Abraham van Ak- 
keren, who had maliciously claimed the distinction.2 But when 


1. Eduard Bernstein, Sozialismus und Demokratie in der Grossen Englischen Revo- 
lution. (Stuttgart, 1922), p. 290. : 

Bernstein, internationally known economist, was leader of the Revisionist movement in 
Germany at the turn of the Century. 

2. Ibid., pp. 274f-275f. Peters’ authorship was suggested by an English book collector 
whose idea was based on the fact that Peters had a servant named Cornelius. 

8. H. P..G. Quack, Beelden en Groepen. (Amsterdam: P. N. Van Kampen & Zoon, 
1892), pp. 240-242. Quack, the best authority on Plockhoy in Holland, states that a 
Dutch publication of 1688 under the name of Akkeren was “from the beginning to the 
end” a plagiarized translation of Plockhoy’s second English writing. 
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the writings were compared with the prospectus which Plock- 
hoy had issued in Amsterdam to enlist prospective colonists for 
his settlement on the Delaware, the ideas underlying each were 
found to be the same, and the wording in many instances iden- 
tical. The writings belonged to Plockhoy, who had appealed 
to Oliver Cromwell, then Lord Protector of the English Com: 
monwealth, to sponsor one of his reform schemes.* And on 
the basis of this scheme and the publication which described it, 
John Downie of Great Britain argues that British cooperative 
economics begins, not with Robert Owen, but with Plockhoy.° 


The presence of this early Dutch philosopher in colonial 
America, and the extent of his influence in the development of 
American ideas and institutions, have been treated by few 
American historians.° This seems especially strange inasmuch 
as the writings of Plockhoy very likely include a fourth, en- 
titled Kort Verhael van Nieuw Nederlants (Brief Account of 
New Netherlands), printed in 1662 without the name of its 
author, and containing the political framework for an ideal 
Commonwealth in New Netherland. The articles of govern- 
ment contained therein, which J. Romeyn Brodhead placed 
“among the most extraordinary of the early memorials of 
American colonization,’ comprise a system of democratic self- 
government. 


It is the specific purpose of this paper to publish the prin- 
cipal documents and to establish the historical facts of Plock- 
hoy’s settlement at Zwaanendael, which must necessarily pre- 


4. ‘The Dutch were accustomed to use & man’s patronymic after his Christian name, 
in such @ manner that names of the form Jacobsz, Jacobsen, Jacobzoon (meaning the 
son of Jacob) are sometimes employed as middle names, and often with entire omission 
of the surname, e. g., Cornelis Jacobsz for Cornelis May or Cornelis Jacobsz May.” 
J. Franklin Jameson, editor, Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664, preface vi. 
This indicates why Plockhoy signed his writings with Peter Cornelius. He had, inci- 
dentally, changed the name on a later edition of the second writing to ‘‘Peter Cornelis- 
son.” 


5. John Downie, Peter Cornelius Plockboy: His Life and Work. (Manchester: 
Co-operative Printing Society, 1933), p. 27. This brief commentary contains a repro- 
duction of Plockhoy’s second writing. Downie, quoting from Bernstein, uses the name 
“Plockboy’’ instead of ‘‘Plockhoy.” 

6. Edward Channing included s brief statement of Plockhoy’s Utopian ideas in his 
work, A History of the United States, Vol. II. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908), p. 412. 


7. J. Romeyn Brodhead, History of the State of New York. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1874), p. 698. 
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cede any attempt to place him in his proper perspective in 
American history. A brief outline of Plockhoy’s previous ac- 
tivities, treated more at length in the works from which the 
writer quotes, must suffice. 


Plockhoy In Europe 


Although little is known concerning his early life, it is evi- 
dent Plockhoy came from Zierikzee, in the Province of Zee- 
land, in the Netherlands. His English writings are signed 
“Peter Cornelius Van-Zurik-Zee” and the Dutch prospectus is 
signed “Pieter Cornelisz Plockhoy van Zierck-zee.” The little 
evidence available indicates that he was born in Zierikzee 
about 1620 of Mennonite parentage.® 


The Mennonites in this city were banned by their brethren 
elsewhere as “‘still-standers” for refusing to become affiliated 
with one of the various branches of the church, whose differen- 
ces seemed insignificant.? The liberal attitude of the Zierikzee 
church had an obvious effect on Plockhoy’s philosophy, for his 
first writing was a protest against division and sectarianism in 
Christendom. 


Ideas like these stimulated the growth of a movement 
known as Collegianism, of which Plockhoy became a great ad- 
vocate.” The Collegiants: were not an organized religious 
body, but as members of several Christian denominations sim- 
ply met together to discuss the common faith. They believed 
these meetings, or collegia, were far superior to other forms of 
worship. ‘They believed in separation of church and state, 
were anti-Calvinistic, and accepted no established creed. When 
they met together, someone would read a passage of Scripture, 


8. Leland Harder, ‘Pioneer of Christian Civilization in America,” Mennonite Life, 
IV (January, 1949), p. 42. 


Plockhoy’s Mennonite origin is not as clearly established, as is the fact that he 
later associated with the Mennonites of Amsterdam. ‘The Dutch Mennonite historian, 
de Hoop Scheffer, concludes on the basis of church records that Plockhoy’s ancestors 
were undoubtedly Mennonites. (Quack, op. cit., p. 215f.) 


9. E. 8S, Knipscheer, ‘Geschiedenis van het stil en het stemmelijk gebed bij de Vader- 
landsche Doopsgezinden,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, Vol., 37, edited by S. Cramer, 
(Leiden, 1897), p. 106. 


10. C, B. Hylkema, Reformateurs, Vol. II, (H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon: Haarlem, 
1902), pp. 100-106. 
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perhaps offer an interpretation, after which all were invited to 
speak.” | 


Plockhoy went to Amsterdam sometime after 1646, where 
he became a leader of one of the Collegiant groups in the Men- 
nonite church of that city. This same movement a little later 
split the Amsterdam church into two bodies—the Lammists, 
upholding the Collegiant views, and the Sunnists, the Conser- 
vatives who left the church.” Among the charges that were 
hurled against the Lammists by their adversaries was that 
Plockhoy went so far with his liberal ideas as to advocate the 
practice of poligamy, “proclaiming with Scriptural authority 
that a man may have as many wives as he can support.” A\l- 
though it is quite probable that the Plockhoy Collegiants dis- 
cussed the implications of poligamy as practised in Old Testa- 
ment days, there is nothing in the writings of the reformer 
which would indicate that he personally held such a belief. 


Perturbed-at the dictatorial rule of the state in religious 
matters, and much concerned because the various Christian 
groups, for their disunity and internal strife, could no nothing 
about it, Plockhoy devised a scheme which employed the Col- 
legiant method to unite the various Christian groups in a fed- 
eration. ‘There was to be in every community one general 
Christian assembling place where all could come together for 
spiritual meditation and an exchange of views concerning 
Biblical doctrine. This program, which was not designed to 
replace individual church activities, was considered the only 
way to abolish religious domination and bigotry. He took his 
plan to London in 1658, convinced that Commonwealth Eng- 
land was the place to begin this first reform, and hoping that 
the tolerant-minded Oliver Cromwell would be receptive. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to interest Oliver, and later 
his son Richard, Plockhoy as a last resort published the various 
letters addressed to the English magistrates. He called his 

11. E. M. Wilbur, A History of Unitarianism. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press), p. 564. 


12. ©. Henry Smith, The Story of the Mennonites. (Berne, Indiana: Mennonite 
Book Concern, 1941), pp. 196-197. 

13. Lammerenkrygh, 1663. A copy of this old tract is owned by the Goshen (Indiana) 
College Historical Library. 
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pamphlet, The Way to the Peace and Settlement of these Na- 
tions Fully Discovere ie 


During the same year and still in London he published his 
second writing, comprising a new reform scheme much larger 
in scope than the first. This he entitled 4 Way Propounded 
to Make the Poor in these and other Nations Happy ie 
This was the initial plan for his ideal Commonwealth, a Chris- 
tian, semi-socialistic settlement based on equality and associa- 
tion, and comprising four classes of people—handi-craftsmen, 
husbandmen, mariners, and masters of arts and sciences. ‘The 
perilous lure of Communism was avoided in that each member 
was required to keep his property separate, for according to the 
1oth Commandment none ought to covet another’s goods. “But 
all skill and experience was to be pooled and common.’”* 


Unlike the first, this project was not presented to the mag- 
istrates, but was to be inaugurated by individual grants from 
qualified persons who would then act as “fathers” of the enter- 
prise. Although it had received some support, the undertaking 
came to naught in the two years that Plockhoy remained in 
England. In 1661 he was back in Holland promoting the col- 
ony on the Delaware. 


Plockhoy In America 


The rule of the Dutch in America, of the territory called 
New Netherlands, is often dated from 1621, with the organiza- 
tion of the Dutch West India Company, until 1664, when the 
English invaded the Province and assumed control. The first 
colonists in the Province were under the control of stockhold- 
ers, or Patroons as they were called. The majority of these 
settlers were day laborers or indentured servants; but the new 


14. Peter Cornelius, The Way to the Peace and Settlement of these Nations, fully 
discovered in two Letters, delivered to his late Highnesse, and one to the present Parlia- 
ment, As also one to his Highnesse Richard, Lord Protector, of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland éc. (London, 1659). 


15. Peter Cornelius, 4 Way Propounded to Make the poor in these and other Nations 
Happy by Bringing together a fit suitable and well qualified people unto one Household- 
government, or little-Oommon-wealth, Wherein every one may keep his propriety, and 


be employed in some work or other, as he shall be fit, without being oppressed. (London 
1659). : 


16. John Downie, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Freedoms and Exemptions adopted by the Company in 1640 
provided for smaller, more liberal grants to free individuals. 
Plockhoy decided to take advantage of this belated attempt to 
people the Dutch colony.” 


He had interested twenty-four Mennonites (families) in 
his cooperative venture. The identity of these Mennonites has 
never been established, but it is very likely they came from the 
Lammist Mennonites of Amsterdam, who would have been 
most inclined to subscribe to the intellectual freedom and the 
liberal philosophy of the proposed settlement. This group 
petitioned the city of Amsterdam, which had authority from 
the Dutch West India Company to dispose of land on the 
South (Delaware) River in New Netherland, for a tract of 
land and 200 guilders* in loan to each family. The Amsterdam 
Council record follows :” 


Resolution of the Common Council of the City of Amsterdam 
20th April, 1662 


The Burgomasters have also reported that about 25 Mennonist families 
had declared their inclination to remove to and reside in the city’s colony in 
New Netherland, if this city would resolve to assist each family to that end 
with 200 guilders for each, in addition to the passage money, on conditions 
that such families would jointly and severally bind themselves to repay the 
same. Which being considered, it is resolved to lend each family 100 gl. on 
such conditions, the passage money therein included. 


Plockhoy seems to have made some additional requests 
after the Resolution was passed; and on June 6, 1662, he com- 
pleted a contract with the Burgomasters in which he agreed to 
present the names of the twenty-four persons who with him 
were to make up the settlement. The contract granted each 
member as much land as he could use, freedom from taxes for 

17. Just when Plockhoy began negotiating with the Amsterdam magistrates is not 
certain. It is the writer’s conclusion after study and investigation that the various 
addresses to the Burgomasters, published in the Kort Verhael van Nieww Nederlants 


(see below), came from the pen of Plockhoy and applied to his New Netherland project. 
These addresses were circulated during the latter part of 1661. 


18. One guilder is presently equal at par to 40.2 cents U. S. money. 


19. Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, Vol. II, 
p. 176. 
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twenty years, and a loan of 100 guilders as previously granted 
by the Council :” 


Burgomasters and Magistrates of the City of Amsterdam. 


Because we are at all times disposed to advance this city’s Colony in New 
Netherland, therefore have we, with the knowledge and consent of the thirty- 
six Councillors, concluded to that end the following agreement with Pieter 
Cornelisz. Plockhoy of Zierikzee: 


That he, Pieter Cornelisz. Plockhoy, undertakes to present to us, as 
soon as possible, the names of twenty-four men, who, with him, will make a 
Society of twenty-five persons, who will agree to depart by the first ship or 
ships to the aforesaid colony of this city, to reside there and to work at farm- 
ing, fishing, handicraft, etc., and to be as diligent as possible not only to live 
comfortably themselves, but also that provision may thereby be made for others 
to come. 


The aforesaid Society of twenty-five male persons (more or less as they 
may increase or decrease) shall, for the common welfare and for each indi- 
vidually, take up as much land, provided it belongs to nobody else, at the 
Horekil or another part of the Colony, as they are willing and able to cultivate 
and pasture. ‘These lands, divided and undivided, shall be the property of the 
aforesaid Society and Colonists to use in whichever way seems best. 


The aforesaid Colonists shall enact such rules and laws as they think 
proper for the peace, harmony, and welfare of the Society, with the provision 
that each person who feels an injustice can appeal to the higher Magistrates, 
here or there. 


The aforesaid Society, and each member individually, shall be exempt 
from all tithes and taxes, however they may be named, for twenty years. 


To the aforesaid twenty-five persons shall be paid in loan one hundred 
guilders to provide the needs of each individually, and also to cover the cost 
of transportation (the wives and children being transportated at the expense 
of this city according to the printed Conditions. ) 


The aforesaid twenty-five Colonists shall bind themselves as a group to 
repay the aforesaid 2,500 guilders to this city, according to article 21 and 22 
of the Conditions recently printed concerning this city’s colony. 


If one of the twenty-five aforesaid persons should decide to leave the So- 
ciety and return to this country, he shall be free to do so, provided he takes 


20. Ibid., PP. 176-177. The above is in part the writer’s translation from the Groot 
Memorial Register #50, pp. 79-80, in the Gemeente-Archief van Amsterdam, 
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only his own personal property and leaves to the Society the undivided land, 
cattle, and other common property, so the other Colonists can effect the afore- 
said repayment. ‘The transportation costs of such an individual shall be paid 
by the Society from the common treasury as a compensation to him for his labor. 


And if any person should decide to move elsewhere at his own expense and 
retain or sell his share in the common stock, he shall be free to do so, provided 
he has someone to replace him, or he sells to someone whom the Society will 
approve and who will participate and help in common activities. 


The aforesaid Society and each member thereof shall further abide in all 
matters by the aforesaid printed laws, the interpretation of which remains the 
prerogative of the Burgomasters of this city. 


In testimony whereof, we—the Burgomasters and Magistrates aforesaid— 
affix the seal of this city to these presents, the 9th of June, 1662 


Signed Wigbolt Slicher 
Having a seal impressed in Green Wax 


It took Plockhoy almost a year to get underway. The fac- 
tors responsible for the delay are important to the history of the 
Zwaanendael settlement. 


In the first place, the original London project called for 
many more than twenty-five members; and Plockhoy desired to 
enlist many more before embarking. This called forth the 
prospectus mentioned above, entitled Kort en Klaer Ontwerp 
(Brief and Concise Plan) ,™ the specific purpose of which was 
the enlistment of prospective settlers who were in sympathy 
with the philosophy and purpose of the enterprise. The pros- 
pectus was a sixteen page quarto-pamphlet including (1) a 
copy of the contract above, (2) a sonnet by the Dutch poet, 
Karel ver Loove, upon the maxim, “union makes strength,” (3) 
Plockhoy’s scheme for the establishment of an ideal Common- 
wealth, which was almost the same as his London plan, (4) an- 
other poem by the Dutch poet, Jacob Steendam, entitled 


21. Pieter Cornelisz. Plockhoy, Brief and Concise Plan intended to be a mutual agree- 
ment to lighten the labor, anxiety, and difficulty of all kinds of handicraftsmen by the 
establishment of a community or common company (under the protection of their High 
Mightinesses the States General of the United Netherlands, and especially under the 
favorable authority of the Worshipful Magistracy of the city of Amsterdam) on the South 
River in New Netherland; comprising agricultural workers, mariners, men of all neces- 
sary trades, and masters of good arts and sciences; and depending upon the privileges 
granted by the said Right Worshipful to that end, as hereinafter set forth. (Amster- 
dam, 1662). 
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“Spurring Verses,” indicating the intention of spurring on 
friends of the project,” and (5) a final statement that those de- 
siring to join the society should be prepared to depart by the 
middle of September. From the latter statement, it is evident 
the prospectus was published and circulated between the gth 
of June, 1662 (the completion of the contract) and the middle 
of September of the same year (the tentative date of depar- 
ture. ) 


A second factor which delayed the project was the con- 
struction of an adequate framework of government for the set- 
tlement. The contract had given the members the privilege of 
adopting their own laws so long as they didn’t conflict with 
those of Holland. In Part 3 of the Kort en Klaer Ontwerp, 
Plockhoy stated: 


First, in order that this mutual society (in which all shall have their prop- 
erty and house separate) will be subject to a general authority without being 
oppressed by a single individual, everyone shall have freedom to express his 
ideas of the laws which are made, or amend them with unanimous approval or 
with at least a two-thirds majority of the votes. 


Plockhoy’s tentative outline of government in the form of 
117 articles, with the ensuing amendments, were published in 
an 84 page collection entitled Kort Verhael van Nieuw Neder- 
lants .* Since the contributors to this work remained anony- 
mous, a statement concerning Plockhoy’s authorship of the 
“requests, representations, and deductions” contained therein is 
necessary. 


J. Romeyn Brodhead discovered the publication in Hol- 
land when he was collecting in European archives materials re- 
lating to New York’s early history. He and E. B. O’Callag- 
han, who were very familiar with all the Dutch publications in 
that relation, associated Plockhoy’s settlement with the articles 


22. A translation of this poem and others by Steendam are found in Henry C. Murphy, 
Anthology of New Netherland. (New York: The Bradford Club, 1865), pp. 68-75. 
Steendam and Ver Loove were associated with Plockhoy in a society of poets which 
was similar to a Collegiant group. (Hylkema, op. cit., pp. 102-106.) 


23. Brief Account of New Netherlands’ Situation, Advaniages, Natural Qualities, and 
Peculiar Suitability for colonization; together with some requests, representations, de- 
ductions, etc., presented for that purpose by some interested persons at different times 
about the end of the year 1661 to the Burgomastera of thia city or to their Deputies, etc 
(1662), pp. 27-67. is 
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of government in the Kort Verhael.“™ Although G. M. Asher 
differed with Brodhead and O’Callaghan,” Asher, whose study 
was admittedly very cursory, was erroneous in most respects of 
his arguments: 


(1) Asher argued that the Plockhoy company (based on 
the Kort en Klaer Ontwerp) was to consist of only 25 families; 
that of the Kort Verhael of not less than 100. On the contrary, 
this argument becomes one of the best to prove that they both 
emanated from the same source, for Asher obviously overlook- 
ed Plockhoy’s marginal statement in the former writing in this 
relation: “These conditions—the 25 people and 2,500 guilders 
on loan to buy tools and other equipment—are only a beginning 
to enable the Colony to get started. We hope that the Honor- 
able Burgomasters and the 36 Councillors will extend their 
loan for the continuation of their colony in New Netherlands; 
that is, to 700 men [italics mine], 4,000 rijksdaalders [10,000 
guilders], which will enable us to embark with at least 100 ca- 
pable men or families (and to be better protected against the 
savages.)” ‘This statement shows that both publications de- 
scribed a settlement of a desired minimum membership of 100. 


(2) “The name of Cornelis Plockhoy,” Asher continued, 
“is not mentioned in the Kort Verhael, and the important Re- 
questen and Vertooghen, containing the fundamental Articles 
of the Kort Verhael Company, are all signed H.V.Z.M.” This 
difference between the two might be explained in that Plock- 
hoy always wrote for others in his writings. One of his letters 
to Oliver Cromwell was signed “Peter Cornelius, V. Z. (to- 
gether with some others) lovers of the common good,” and the 
Kort en Klaer Ontewerp itself was signed by Plockhoy “for 
himself and other lovers of Nieu-neder-land.” Asher admitted 
that one person alone wrote the Requesten and Vertooghen, and 
he stated further that that one person was a Mennonite. 


(3) The Plockhoy plan, stated Asher, was based on 
communistic principles; the Kort Verhael “speaks nowhere of 


24. Brodhead, op. 698-699; E. B. O’Callaghan, History of New Netherland, Vol. II. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1845), pp. 966-969. 

25. G. M. Asher, A Bibliographical and Historical Essay on the Dutch Books and 
Pamphlets Relating to New Netherland. (Amsterdam: Frederik Miller, 1868), pp. 
207-208. 
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such an intention.” This argument is ill-founded. The former 
was based on the same ideas of equality and individuality as 
was the Kort Verhael; both writings described a cooperative 
settlement. The difference between the two is that the former 
is primarily socio-economic in essence, the latter primarily po- 
litical. 


(4) “The election of a chief,” Asher agued, “is one of 
the express articles of the Plockhoy-manifesto; the entirely 
opposite principle, that no member is to have a constitutional 
preeminence, is enounced in the Kort Verhael.” Plockhoy’s 
appeal for equality was manifest in both writings, as was the 
provision for a chief. Asher obviously overlooked the latter 
provision in the Kort V erhael, which is very explicit in Article 
15: “Furthermore, everyone of the voting members will, ac- 
cording to his best knowledge, elect as head of the colony the 
one whom he considers the most prominent in ability and in- 
telligence. The voting will be done on ballots rolled up.” 


(5) Asher’s final argument was that “the conditions 
granted to Plockhoy on the gth of June, 1662, containing the 
engagement of the city of Amsterdam to grant free passage to 
the emigrants, and a hundred guilders besides to each family, 
are nowhere mentioned in the Kort Verhael.” They were 
naturally not mentioned since the latter contained the addresses 
to the Amsterdam Burgomasters during the latter part of 1661. 
Even though Plockhoy’s date of departure was set at the middle 
of September, 1662, and the Kort V erhael was printed in Octo- 
ber, 1662, we know for fact that he didn’t embark until the 
Spring of 1663. 


The belated appearance of the Kort Verhael indicates, 
perhaps, that he had not enlisted enough people. The prospec- 
tus was issued in the faith that the provisions of the contract 
would be extended to additional settlers, which assumption was 
perhaps unwarranted; and like he had done in England to 


‘awaken the public spirits,” he published the various addresses 
to the magistrates. 


Actually, there are many similarities in the two writings 
which would substantiate a common origin. Both exclude sec- 
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tarian ministers, strive for equality, combine religious services 
with public council meetings, exclude certain classes of incom- 
patible persons, declare the governor ineligible for re-election, 
and contain the provision for conscientious objectors to pay a 
tax in lieu of military service. 


The latter provision was one which evidently caused some 
suspicion and hesitancy on the part of the non-resistant and 
pacifist Mennonites. It read :** 


The Mennonites, etc., or all those who could not conscientiously do so 
[carry arms for protection] should in relation to this regulation, and also in 
relation to guard and other military service, pay a certain tax, if the com- 
munity would desire, or if a majority vote would so indicate. 


That the Mennonites secured exemption from all obliga- 
tions in this relation is evident in an amendment: 


Art. 41. The Mennonites, etc. If there is one defenseless among every 
seven men, the latter will be sufficient to protect the Society; but so that nobody 
will feign himself to be defenseless as on the matter of guard, this feign of de- 
fenselessness in that place shall be counted more serious than here in this 
country. 


The result of this and several other compromises in the 
original framework of government resulted in a Constitution 
which was remarkable in content.” The Commonwealth was 
to be governed by its members; the powers therein were to be 
separated into legislative, executive, and judicial branches; 
representation was to be on the basis of population; new laws 
were to be enacted by a majority of the legislators and a quo- 
rum of the legislators was necessary to conduct business; and 
there was to be a single executive, elected by the people, who 
should approve all new laws. Perhaps the most striking pro- 
vision was the one prohibiting slavery in the settlement. 


The number of people that finally agreed to emigrate is 


26a. Kort Verhael van Nieww Nederlants, p. 53. 


26b. Ibid., p. 36. 
26c. O'Callaghan, (op. cit., pp. 966-969,) discusses these articles of government in detail. 
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not definite,” but the number was far short of Plockhoy’s 
dreams. The group, at any rate, sailed in the ship, St. Jacob, 
shortly after the sth of May, 1663—more than a year after the 
petition from the t wenty-five Mennonite families was ap- 
proved—according to the invoice of goods of the ship, a perti- 
nent part of which follows :* 


5th of May, 1663, at Amsterdam 


Invoice of goods shipped in the ship, “St. Jacob,” skipper, Peter Lucas van der 
Goes, destined to go to New Amstel on the South river of New Netherland. 
Peter Cornelissen Plockhooy takes along for himself and his family—all kinds 
of necessaries and small articles for his own use, as for agricultural purposes 
and clothing, etc., also 2 half bags of hops, guns for his people, - - - -. 


The St. Jacob arrived at New Amstel on July 28th, 1663, 
having left “41 souls with their baggage and farm utensils at 
the Horekil,”” also called Zwaanendael (valley of swans). 
Since Plockhoy was to have settled at the Horekil, his people 
undoubtedly were the forty-one souls referred to.” 


On August 27, 1664, (old style) the Dutch lost New Neth- 
erland to the English; and the following month Sir Robert 
Carr proceeded to reduce and destroy the forts and colonies 
on the Delaware.” A later account of the campaign contained 
the statement that Carr “destroyed the quaking society of 
Plockhoy toa naile.’*? One scant piece of information re- 
mains concerning the brief existence of the settlement. One of 
its members had written to the city of Amsterdam stating that 
the Indians at the Horekil “had declared they never sold 


27. Francis Vincent states the number was thirty-five men. A History of the State 
of Delaware. (Philadelphia: John Campbell, 1870), p. 393. The source for this 
information is not stated. This would have included few more than the original 25 
Mennonite families. 


28. New York Oolonial Documents, Vol. XII, pp. 428-429. 
29. Ibid., pp. 436-437. 


30. C. H. B. Turner makes this assumption. Some Records of Sussex County, Dela- 
ware. (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1909), p. 6f. 


31. Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, Vol. III. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1985), p. 62. 


32. New York Oolonial Documents, Vol. III, op. cit., p. 342. 
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the Dutch any land to inhabit.” It seems apparent that 
Plockhoy encountered nothing but difficulty and heartache at 
the very outset of the establishment of his Commonwealth of 
love and equality.™* 


The change from New Netherland to New York was 
made with little bloodshed, “and even that minimum might 
have been avoided had Carr been less impetuous on the Dela- 
ware.’ Carr’s procedure was entirely at odds with the Duke 
of York’s instructions that the people were to be treated with 
“humanity and gentleness.”*° Had Carr been less destructive, 
it is probable the settlement at Zwaanendael would have left a 
greater imprint in the colonial history of America, for the Eng- 
lish government proceeded to pursue a liberal policy in rela- 
tion to the conquered Dutch peoples. As it is, there remains 
no record of the fate of the members of the colony, save Plock- 
hoy himself. ‘History throws no light on the subject, and of 
contemporary documents there are none.” Some believe they 
were sold as slaves in the southern colonies.** Perhaps they 
found their way back to Holland. It is most likely they became 
lost in the shuffle and confusion of the change in administra- 
tion. If we knew the names of any of them, which we do not, 
we could doubtless find traces of their continued existence in 
the neighborhood of the Delaware, as we have of Plockhoy. 


83. Loe. cit. 


34. V. F. Calverton states authoritatively: ‘‘Once the group had arrived in America 
and become oriented, it swiftly divorced itself from Plockhoy’s communist dream. Like 
the Plymouth group, it adopted a general economy of a co-operative character for a three- 
year period. After the three years had elapsed, property was no longer held in com- 
mon, the general storehouse was given up, and all the rest of the co-operative features 
of the colony were gradually relinquished. Education, however, remained freq for 
everybody. and no form of ecclesiastical taxation was allowed.” The Awakening of 
America. (New York: John Day Co., 1939), p. 187. 

Calverton, unfortunately, does not state the source for this information. The writer 
has been unable to find such information. Calverton states erroneously that the colony 
lasted for three years: it existed for perhaps fifteen months at the most. 


35. CC. M. Andrews, op. cit., p. 70. 


36. Ibid., p. 98. 

37. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Historical and Biographical Sketches. (Philadelphia: 
Robert A. Tripple, 1883), p. 50. 

38. This would be corroborated by Stuyvesant’s statement concerning the English 
invasion of the Delaware: “At New Amstel on the South River, notwithstanding they 
offered no resistance, but demanded good treatment, which however they did not obtain, 
they were invaded, stript bare, plundered, and many of them sold as slaves in Virginia.” 
New York Colonial Documents, Vol. XI, pp. 230-231. 
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The latter seemingly claimed a plot of ground in the new 
English town of Lewes, near the original site of his settlement, 
and built a temporary dwelling place for himself and his wife.” 
Later, he petitioned for legal ownership of the lot. The court 
acted on January gth, 1682: 


Upon the peticon of Cornelis Plockhoy the Court Grant unto him the 
Towne Lott that he live upon in Lewis [Lewes] ; and the Lott next Adjoyning 
to that; on Condition that he build a dwelling house on Eche of the said Lotts 
according to the demencons that the Governor shall order, within one yeare 
after this Grant; or Else to pay five pounds to the use of the publick for Eache 
Lott; and Lose his Lotts also. 


And on the 28th of May, 1683, he declared allegiance to 
England, and became a citizen thereof :* 


This day John Kiphaven, Alexander Moulston, Halmanias Wiltbanck, 
Cornelis Verhoofe, Cornelis Johnson, Francis Henry, Cornelis Plockhoy, 
Anthony Hamen (Hancen?) Alias Haverla, haveing publicquely in open Court 
solmonly promised and declared in the presence of God Alleaigance to the 
King of England, his heires and successors; and fidelity to William Penn, 
Proprietary and Governor of the provience of Pensylvania & Territories there- 
unto belonging and to his heires & successors; After which the Governor de- 
clared all of them to be Naterallized and as free men of this Government as 
any English men. [Punctuation mine] 


Ten years later, Plockhoy and his wife appeared in Ger- 
mantown where they became public charges. Perhaps having 
grown old and blind, he was unable to fulfil his obligations in 
Lewes, and lost his land. And as an only resort, he turned to 
his fellow Mennonites, who had just recently established the 
Germantown settlement, for assistance. His petition was not 
in vain. —The Germantown Court records show that he was 
treated sympathetically :* 


39. The Federal Writers’ Project, Delaware (New York: The Viking Press, 1938), 
p. 196, contains the statement: ‘Cornelis Plockhoy later swore allegiance to the English, 
and in 1680 a lot was granted to him in this town where ‘he already has a house.’ ”’ 
The latter clause is seemingly a direct quotation from an original source, which the 
writer has been unable to locate. 


40. Some Records of Sussex Oownty, Delaware, op. cit., p. 87. It is well to remember 
that dates in English documents of this period were expressed in the Old Style, while 
the Dutch had adopted the reformed Calendar in 1582 and employed the New Style. 


41, Jbdid., p.-97. 


42, The Germantown Rathbuch. The original, in old German script, is preserved in 
the archives of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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3rd Session. 25th Day of the 11th Month, 1694/5. 


To the blind man, Cornelis Plockhoy, is granted the citizenship free of 
charge; and is granted permission to reside at the end of the village on the 
street from Peter Clever’s corner upon a lot one rod broad and twelve rods 
long whereon shall be built a house with a garden which shall be his as long 
as he and his wife are living, but upon their death the property with all im- 
provements shall return to the community. It is further decreed that Jan 
Doeden and Willem Rittenhuysen shall have charge of the building of the 
house. 


9th Session. 26th Day of the Ist Month. 


At the end of the Session, the business brought up by Peter Clever was 
discussed, which concerned Wm. Streyper, who gave an acre of his land to 
Cornelis Plockhoy for as long as he and his wife are living. Trees shall be 
planted around the house; and after they have died or have moved, the property 
shall be evaluated by an impartial committee, its worth determined, and sold. 
Half shall go to the Community, and half to Wm. Streyper; and the latter 
shall have the right to reclaim the land. 


After perhaps eighty years of life Pieter Cornelis Plock- 
hoy died peacefully among his own people. Although he 
spent his life trying to assist the downtrodden and the poor he 
finally fared worse than those he had attempted to help. The 
rule of his life, as he stated, was the command of Christ, “If 
any among you would be greatest, let him be servant of all.” 
What must impress all who read his writings is his sincerity. 
“For which end,” he wrote, “that we may transmit the world 
unto our posterity in a better condition than we first found it, I 
have contributed this littl——_.”"* 


What recognition may hereafter be awarded his career cannot be foretold. 
His efforts resulted in what the world called failure, and for 200 years he had 
slept in the greatest obscurity. Yet when we compare him with his contem- 
poraries, with the courtiers, Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir William Berkeley, 
with Cotton Mather, inciting the magistrates to hang old women for imagin- 
ary crimes, and see him wrestling with Cromwell, not for his own gain, but for 
the help of the downtrodden and the poor, teaching the separation of the 

43. A Way Propounded to Make the Poor in these and other Nations Happy, op. cit., 


De ids 
44. The Way to the Peace and Settlement of these Nations, op. cit., p. 27. 
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Church and the State, protesting against injuring the minds of children by 
dogma, and with so clear a sense of justice that even the vicious, when driven 
from the community, were to receive their share of the possessions, we cannot 
help but recognize his merit and intelligence, and feel for him that sympathy 
that makes us all akin. When we find him, first of all the colonizers of Ameri- 
ca, so long ago as 1662, announcing the broad principle that “no lordship or 
servile slavery shall burden our company,” he seems to grow into heroic pro- 
portions. Whatever else may happen, certain it is that the events of the life 
of one whose work marks the very beginning of the literature and history of 
ten millions of people who now live in the States along the Zuid River must 
always be of keen interest to them and to their descendants.*5 


45. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania-German Society Proceedings, Vol. IX, 
Pp. 263. 


Ella Middleton Tybout, 
Chronicler of the Delaware Scene 


By ROBERT V. LANCASTER 


Delaware, Ella Middleton Tybout has an important 

place. Miss Tybout, a novelist and short story writer 
ot the early 20th Century, had been virtually forgotten until 
attention was called to her work about two years ago by Dr. 
Augustus H. Able, of the University of Delaware English De- 
partment. Since then she has been the object of some news- 
paper comment, and one of her stories has been selected re- 
cently to represent Delaware ina projected anthology of Amer- 
ican regional writing. It is the purpose of the present article 
to makc available to the public a brief survey of her literary 
career. ‘ 


Ella Middleton Maxwell Tybout was born about five 
miles below New Castle, Delaware, in the locality known as 
Tybout’s Corner, where her father, George Maxwell Tybout, 
had a farm. A few months after the birth of his daughter, 
George Tybout died. Asa result, the early years of Ella Mid- 
dleton Tybout’s life were spent in the home of her paternal 
grandfather George Z. Tybout, and it was here that she came 
to know the inhabitants of Polktown, who were to furnish the 
material and inspiration for her best stories. 


MONG the neglected figures in the literary history of 


After her grandfather’s death Miss Tybout, removing to 
Washington, obtained a job in the Navy Department. This 
period was the background for a second part of her work, that 
dealing with the plight of the superannuated Civil Service em- 
ployees of the Federal government. 


In 1909 Miss Tybout left Washington and moved to War- 
ren, Pennsylvania, where she still lives. She continued to 
write up to 1914, when she and two friends took a trip to 
Europe. Stranded in Russia at the outbreak of the First 
World War, they had a great deal of trouble making their 
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way back to America. But this experience, seemingly so rich 
in story material, was never recounted by Miss Tybout, for, at 
the same time, she seems to have lost all desire to write. Per- 
haps she herself expresses best her feeling about this rather cu- 
rious cessation of her creative effort. “You paint pictures, go 
into business, write books, or go fishing. You feel the urge 
and do it. That’s all there is to it, except that when the urge 
dies your ability to create dies also.”* 


Miss Tybout’s work may be conveniently divided into five 
categories, which follows a roughly chronological pattern and 
are rather distinctly separated from one another by variations 
in the situations on which they are based: 


(1) The regional stories—Poketown People, plus the 
later stories “Isaiah’s Daddy” and “Scion of 
Adam”; “The House Divided”; and ‘““The Turn 
of the Tide.” 


(2) A group of short humorous and sentimental 
sketches. 
(3) The mystery romances—The Wife and the Sec- 


retary of State; The Smuggler; “A Bride for 
Casey”; “The Little Brown Shoe”; “The Man 
at Stony-Lonesome.” 


(4) The Washington stories—‘Going Up”; ‘“Ac- 


cording to the Law’; “Conscience Money”; 
“One of Many”; “The Efficiency of Miss De- 
Long.” 

(5) Poems. 


Of this rather considerable list of tales, those based on the 
country and the life around New Castle and Delaware City are 
of by far the greatest importance, not only from an historical 
but from a literary point of view. In the interest of complete- 
ness, however, it may well be to glance briefly at the balance 
of Miss T'ybout’s work before taking a more detailed look at 
the regional stories. 

1. Letter from Ella Middleton Tybout to the author, Warren, Pa., April 11, 1948. 
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The humorous and sentimental sketches began almost 
simultaneously with her first publication. “The Turned-Down 
Page” was published in Frank Leslie’s Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1901, just a month after the appearance of Miss Tybout’s 
first published piece, “The Intervention of Gran-pap,” one of 
the Poketown stories. The difference between the series of 
sketches inaugurated by “The Turned-Down Page” and the 
Poketown group, written at practically the same time, is strik- 
ing. The latter tales, although occasionally rough, and be- 
traying an inexperienced hand, have a well-defined pattern; 
they are clear, the dialogue is amusing and realistic, and they 
are suffused throughout with an atmosphere of charm and 
good-humor. On the other hand, in “The Turned-Down. 
Page” and its successors, the plot is often confused, the dialogue 
stilted, and the ideas rather sentimental. In fact, one gets the 
distinct impression that many of the stories outside the regional 
group were written merely as pot-boilers. 


The short, humorous sketches, which have been classified 
as group two, form the least impressive portion of Miss Ty- 
bout’s works. A peculiar confusion of dialogue and exposition 
is common to nearly allofthem. This quality, difficult to illu- 
strate, seems to arise fundamentally from an attempt to crowd 
too much material into too small a space; for, in one of these 
short sketches there is frequently enough plot material to sup- 
ply a novelette. 


This explanation is supported by the character of Miss 
Tybout’s own novelettes, of which there are five outside the 
regional stories. Although the plots of these stories often be- 
come amazingly intricate, and although the reader is occasion- 
ally hard put to it to keep up, close attention will show that the 
apparently tangled skeins are nearly always under control, and 
lead toward a final complete resolution. On the whole, the 
“mystery romances,” as this group has been designated, have 
few individualizing traits. Indeed, they merge almost indis- 
tinguishably into the mass of light fiction which was being 
poured out by writers all over the country at the beginning of 
the 2oth Century. They are of a piece in spirit with George 
Barr McCutcheon’s stories of Graustark, the novels of Harold 
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Bell Wright, and the slightly later cloak-and-sword romances 
of E. Phillips Oppenheim. Today, they are of interest chiefly 
as examples of how wide-spread the neo-romantic technique in 
popular fiction had become. 


The other group of non-regional tales written by Miss 
Tybout were derived from her experiences as a government 
worker in Washington. Of these, “One of Many” is largely a 
patriotic tract. The others are concerned with the problem of 
superannuated employees in the government service. The 
problem was very real, and the issue a live one when Miss ‘Ty- 
bout wrote these tales; and they effectively, if somewhat sen- 
timentally, present the situation from the point of view of th 
employees concerned. ; 


The main characters in these four stories, two men and 
two women, are all faithful workers who have grown old in 
government service and who are, at the time the tales take 
place, being superseded by new methods and younger person- 
nel. The advent of the typewriter figures largely in these 
miniature tragedies. Two of them, “Going Up” and “The 
Efficiency of Miss DeLong,” concern copyists whose written 
records are discontinued in favor of typewritten ones. Neither 
can accommodate himself to the new machines, and in conse- 
quence both lose their jobs to younger employees. A third 
story, “According to the Law,” also concerns a copyist, whose 
work is discontinued entirely. Appealing toa senator for help, 
he unknowingly violates the law, and loses his job to a young 
protegee of the chief clerk’s. he fourth tale is that of an older 
woman, the support of her orphaned niece and nephew, who, 
working in the old-money division of the Treasury department, 
is driven by circumstances to take some of the bills ear-marked 
for destruction. 


These pieces all present with considerable effectiveness 
the plight of government clerks and laborers of the day. Their 
salaries were in most cases miserable, even considering the low 
prices which then prevailed. They were unable to save enough 
to keep them in their old age, and there was no plan in force to 
provide for them when they were no longer able to work. 
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Only in this group of stories does there appear any definite 
attitude on Miss ‘Tybout’s part toward her characters. -In fact, 
one of the most notable features of her work in general is the 
absence in it of any expression of personal philosophy or indi- 
vidual point of view. There is apparent in these Civil Service 
tales a clear indignation at the injustice she saw displayed to- 
ward superannuated personnel in the Civil Service, where she 
herself worked for some time. Only one or two other stories 
reveal flashes of the author’s mind. ‘The Voice of the Harp” 
suggests indirectly that duty taken up should not be lightly laid 
aside, and passages in “The Little Brown Shoe,” “Told After 
Dinner,” and The Wife of the Secretary of State indicate the 
orthodox point of view that a girl who defies the conventions of 
society will meet inexorable retribution. On the other hand, 
Miss Tybout shows considerable originality in her attitude to- 
ward the son of Mary Ann, the servant in The Smuggler. Al- 
though in a moment of stress he had killed a man, the heroine, 
Elise, says that she is glad to see him escape. She reasons that 
the taking of his life could never bring back the life that was 
lost, and she is happy that he is to have another chance. 


The three groups of stories just considered comprise all 
Miss Tybout’s prose work outside her regional writing. Her 
poetry is small in volume and completely conventional in tone. 
Of the regional work, however, somewhat more needs to be 
said, both because of its interest from a local historical point of 
view, and more important, because its literary quality is much 
higher than that of Miss Tybout’s other work. 


It may be interesting before looking at the stories them- 
selves to recount briefly how Miss Tybout came to write, and 
how her stories first began to be published. According to the 
author herself, her first story, ““Che Intervention of Gran-pap,” 
was written solely for her own amusement, was sent to the 
publisher some time after its composition, and then without the 
author’s knowledge. ‘The story of this first publication is as 
follows. Miss Laura Clark, a Vermont woman with whom the 
Tybouts were acquainted, was much interested in the Negroes. 
While they were living in Washington, Miss Tybout’s mother 

lent Miss Clark the story “The Intervention of Gran-pap.” The 
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latter was so impressed that, without telling the author, she 
sent it to Lippincott’s Magazine, which was chosen because 
Miss Clark happened to have a copy handy and could easily 
find the address. The magazine accepted the story, sent a re- 
quest for more, and so Miss Tybout’s literary career was be- 
gun.” 


“The Intervention of Gran-pap” is one of that series of 
tales later collected into a volume titled Poketown People. 
The name Poketown is simply an altered spelling of Polktown, 
a colored settlement which still exists a few miles below Dela- 
ware City. The tales are woven around the lives of a compara- 
tively small group of people, some, but not all, residents of 
Polktown. Nor did all the action take place in this immediate 
vicinity; for example, the scene of ‘At Fiddler’s Bridge” is ac- 
tually located near Odessa rather than Delaware City. How- 
ever, the region around Delaware City, particularly the Dela- 
ware-Chesapeake Canal and one of the canal crossings known 
as The Buck, figure prominently in the Poketown stories, as 
they unquestionably did in the lives of the actual inhabitants of 
Polktown. It is also interesting to note that some of the char- 
acters in these stories were based on real people. The Reverend 
Kinnard Brice was actually an itinerant preacher in the area 
when Miss Tybout was a girl. 


Unquestionably the author’s personal knowledge of these 
scenes and her acquaintance with.many of the people of whom 
she wrote in these Delaware stories account for a considerable 
measure of their superiority. Here she was writing of things 
she knew at first hand, of occurrences and characters with 
whom she was personally familiar. For example, two of the 
finest scenes in all Miss Tybout’s writing are two Negro ser- 
mons occurring in the Poketown stories.* Many of the people 
of Polktown lived and worked around her grand father’s farm, 
and the preacher Kinnard Brice, mentioned above, used to hold 
religious meetings in her grandfather’s kitchen. Miss Tybout 


2. Letter from Miss Tybout to the author, Warren, Pa., July 7, 1948. 


3. “Brother Johnsing’s ’Sperience,” and ‘“Isaiah’s Daddy.” The second of these 
stories did not appear in Poketown People, but was published in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Vol. 80, (1907), p. 108-16. . 
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speaks of the delight she took in attending these services.* Thus 
she had the opportunity to hear many Negro sermons.at fitst 
hand, and later could retail them with much effectiveness and 
accuracy. 


Miss ‘l’ybout was particularly adept at drawing romanti- 
cally effective word pictures. Poketown People, especially, 
abounds in descriptive passages of this kind. There is, for ex- 
ample, the mood developed in the story, “At Fiddler’s Bridge,” 
the plot of which is built around a local ghost legend. The feel- 
ing here is comparable to the atmosphere of mystery built up 
by Washington Irving in his “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
Also noteworthy is the scene in the melon patch, in “The Of- 
fending Eye.” 


The quiet of an August night reigned supreme, and overhead 
the moon shone with enticing brilliance. Beyond two adjoining fields 
an irregular dark outline was visible. It was the watermelon patch 
of a neighboring truck farmer. 


And a little later— 


The dew shone white and sparkling upon the dark-green rind 
of his choice; it was necessary to push aside some leaves to find the 
stem. 


It is true that these descriptions are not genuinely regional 
in nature, in that they do not specifically depict any particular 
region, or give the flavor of some definite locality. Occasion- 
ally, however, descriptions occur which do possess a truly re- 
gional quality. Notable among these is the scene of the farm- 
ers burning marsh in “A House Divided.” It is in scenes such 
as this that Miss Tybout achieves what was apparently her aim 
throughout the regional tales—particularly the two longer 
pieces, ‘A House Divided” and “The Turn of the Tide’”—to 
create a truly accurate picture of the northern Delaware 
country which she knew. 

This endeavor of course included not only the land, but the 
people, and the regional tales show a definite effort to present 


4. Letter from Miss Tybout to the author, Warren, Pa., Feb. 20, 1948. 
5. ‘A House Divided,” Lippincott’s Magazine, Vol. 72, November 1903. 
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a group of characters which would typify the semi-rural, unso- 
phisticated Delaware people about whom the author was writ- 
ing. These local color figures are all minor characters appear- 
ing in the two longer stories just mentioned, where Miss Ty- 
bout made her strongest attempt to portray specifically the 
Delaware scene. In most cases they are too typically village 
types. Nevertheless, they are quite effective. There is, for ex- 
ample, the scene in the Red Lion Post Office,® in which Mr. 
Smithers, the postmaster, is sorting the mail while talking to a 
group of cronies. The postmaster scrutinizes each piece of 
mail carefully, while from the outward appearance of letters 
and packages the company at large deduces the nature of hap- 
penings in local families. Again, the two or three scenes in 
Miss Alberta Dawson’s dry-goods store are effective.’ And es- 
pecially, there is a short description of the congregation of the 
Episcopal church during a sermon, which is reminiscent of 
Dickens. 


Philip felt vaguely troubled and more than usually alive to the 
eccentricities of his flock. Miss Alberta Dawson, her black satin 
bosom heaving gently with every breath, quietly waved a palm-leaf 
fan to and fro at regular intervals until the text was announced, when 
she promptly produced a Bible and looked it up. Philip immediately 
became convinced that he had given out the wrong verse or chapter, 
and it was not until the book was closed and the fan resumed that 
he summoned courage to proceed. 


Having by a great effort divested his gaze from Miss Alberta, 
he encountered the vacant stare of Tommy Brown, the idiot boy, 
occupying a conspicuous seat on the main aisle. . . . Philip 
forced himself to look beyond Tommy, only to be confronted with 
old Mrs. Grimes, who was the terror of her neighbors, being af- 
flicted with St. Vitus’ Dance, and prone to hit out violently with 
her prayer-book at unexpected moments in a belligerent manner 
somewhat unnerving to the casual observer. Directly in front of 
Mrs. Grimes sat, or rather slumbered, Mr. Wetherby, the husband 
of six deceased wives. These unfortunate ladies reposed in a row 


6. “A House Divided,” Lippincott’s Magazine, Vol. 72, November, 1903. 
7. “The Turn of the Tide,” Lippincott’s Magazine, Vol. 75, May, 1905. 
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in his family graveyard, where he could see their white headstones 
from his dining-room window.® 


The regional tales, particularly the two not concerned 
with Poketown, contain some local references interesting for 
those familiar with the country about which Miss Tybout 
writes. In “The Turn of the Tide” considerable reference is 
made to “the mills,” and to their workers. These mills corre- 
spond to the several manufacturing industries located in New 
Castle at the turn of the century. The river, of course, plays a 
large part in both stories, particularly in “The Turn of the 
Tide.” Here the shad-fishing is mentioned several times, and 
there is an especially fine passage describing a man and his son 
setting out before dawn to rob the nets set in the river. 


The river, which borders the northern Delaware coun- 
tryside and exercised a good deal of influence over the lives of 
many of the inhabitants of that day, seems to have had a fas- 
cination for Miss Tybout. She sometimes personalized it— 
treating it as an individual with thoughts and feelings of its 
own. This is particularly notable in the storm scene in “A 
House Divided.” ‘The Turn of the Tide” of course took its 
title from the river, although the theme announced in the title 
was, strangely enough, not carried out in the story. Several ref- 
erences to “the turn of the tide” do occur. The life of the town 
is centered about the river, and there is a belief current among 
the more ignorant inhabitants (supported by an incident in the 
tale) that a person dying will pass just at the turn of the tide. 
The tide is the agency that carries the protagonists out into the 
river on their last night together, and its turning returns them 
to the world. But there seems to be little significance in the 
tide for the story as a whole. Here, as in much of Miss Ty- 
bout’s work, there are hints of some portentous meaning which 
does not become clear. 


Of course, the Manchester of “The Turn of the Tide” is 
New Castle. Citizens of Delaware, and many from other parts 
of the country, will quickly recognize Philip Radcliffe’s 
church in this story as Immanuel Church. And at the conclu- 


8. Ibid. 
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sion of the tale there occurs what may be a bit of personal rem- 
iniscence, where the author speaks of a quarter dropped into a 
crack in the Court House steps while she was a child. 


In connection with local references, it may be mentioned 
that the house of a “A House Divided” actually exists a few 
miles below New Castle, on the Delaware City road.® The 
present writer played there often as a child, and well remem- 
bers the double enclosed staircases, one leading to the front of 
the house, the other to the rear, on which hinge a point of vital 
action in the story. 


Interesting as these two longer stories may be from a local 
and historical point of view, however, they are overshadowed 
by the charm and skill of that remarkable and unique collec- 
tion of tales titled Poketown People. ‘These tales seem to dis- 
til an individual essence, to surround themselves with an atmos- 
phere of summer romance. It is noteworthy that none of these 
tales is laid during the winter. If summer is not specifically 
mentioned, it is clearly implied. 


Much of their superiority over the balance of the author’s 
work may be attributed to the simple but effective plot struc- 
ture which Miss Tybout invariably employed in these stories. 
One extremely simple pattern can be traced through them all. 
The opening is always quiet, but it contains the seeds of the 
trouble which is to arise. One-of the main characters nearly 
always has some rather shady scheme afoot by which he or she 
hopes to profit, and always the scheme appears to progress well - 
foratime. But then factors inherent within the scheme itself, 
or in the individual or racial characteristics of the principal 
figures, or both, upset the carefully laid plans. The stories 
always end in a humorous denouement, with a clever tying up 
of all the loose ends which the plot has intentionally been al- 
lowed to develop. These four elements: the quiet but signifi- 
cant opening, the shady scheme, the upsetting of the carefully 
laid plans, and the final clever working out of the sometimes 
almost hopeless muddle, are common to all the stories. Occa- 


9. The house lies between the river and the River Road, opposite the connecting road 
which joins the River Road and the Dual Highway, in the vicinity of Tybout’s Corner. 
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sionally, as in the case of “An Unwilling Delilah,” the schemes 
will be allowed to succeed, and the humor turned against the 
victim rather than the plotter, but these minor variations do not 
change the large pattern of the tales. 


Against the clear, uncomplicated background of this plot 
structure, the author has ample opportunity to develop the por- 
trait of a ‘locality and its inhabitants. There surrounds the lo- 
cality of Poketown an aura of charm and peace that penetrates 
the zeader’s own emotions, although he realizes that the situa- 
tion cannot have been so idyllic as it seems. And the people 
themselves seem carefree and happy—although their lives must 
have been at most times hard and comfortless. It is this feel- 
ing of peace—an atmosphere like that of a rather earthy fairy 
tale—that accounts for much of the charm of the Poketown 


group. 


An examination of these tales will reveal that many of 
them are based on a Biblical incident, and reflect their deriva- 
tion in their titles. For example, “Moses, Jr.” is a rather dis- 
torted version of Moses in the bulrushes, with a local school 
teacher as Pharaoh’s daughter. “An Unwilling Delilah” fol- 
lows loosely the story of Samson, in this case an upstart preach- 
er in Poketown’s lower class chapel. ‘The Feast of Locusts” 
was inspired by the various Biblical references to the eating of 
locusts and wild honey. ‘The Offending Eye” derives its chief 
material from the injunction, “If your eye offend you, pluck it 
out.” This correspondence, however, is not in any important 
sense didactic. Itis not the result of Miss Tybout’s attempting 
to point a moral, but of a faithful following out of the preoccu- 
pations of the characters themselves. 


“The Offending Eye” is also noteworthy for being one of 
the choicest examples of a rather strange quality in Miss Ty- 
bout’s work, namely, a tendency toward gruesome humor, the 
discovery of amusing qualities in death or mutilation. It is a 
characteristic which the author’s general style and approach 
would not indicate, but it becomes unmistakable in a number 
of the short stories, and one or two of the long ones. The situa- 
tion of “The Offending Eye,” of course, provided ample scope 
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for this sort of fun, and Miss Tybout made good use of it. “Two 
short quotations from this tale should indicate the quality ad- 
mirably. The first is Brother Noah Hyatt’s description of the 
casting out of his glass eye. 


“I ’membahs de wo’ds o’ de Book, ‘If yo’ eye offen’ yo’, pluck 
hit out an’ cas’ hit f’on yo’, an’ dat’s whut I done, Brother Sutton, 
dat’s whut I done.” 


He dramatically removed his hand at the concluding word, 
and the eyelid collapsed into the cavernous socket presented for in 
spection. . . 


“She come out pow’ful hahd,” he said pathetically; “dem roots 
wuh sho’ly in good an’ tight, but I kep’ a-pullin’—y-a-a-s, I kep’ _ 
a-pullin’, ’caze I ain’ gwine tuh suppoht no onruly ’membahs tuh 
my body. Nosuh!. . . an’ de Lawd come down in a ch’iot o’ 
fiah an’ stanched de bleedin’ an’ tuck away de huht.” 


The second example is Brother Hyatt’s description to the 
congregation of the return of his eye, in sign that the Lord was 
well pleased with him. 


“An’ den I done feel a ticklin’ way back in de roots,” said 
Brother Hyatt. . ., ‘An’ somethin’ come a-bulgin’ and a-scrouch- 
in’ outen meh haid—glory! glory! hallelujah!—outen meh haid 
intuh de hole. Glory!” 


Another outstanding quality of the Poketown stories is the 
complete impersonality of the author toward her characters. 
This is the same absence of personal projection into her work 
which has already been mentioned in connection with Miss 
Tybout’s work as a whole. But it is particularly noticeable in 
connection with these stories because of their rather unusual 
subject matter. The Negroes of Poketown are religious in the 
most violent and emotional sense, yet in many ways completely 
amoral. They steal, connive, desert wives or husbands, appar- 
ently as a matter of course. It is perhaps characteristic of the 
attitude of the day that Miss Tybout accepts their own valua- 
tion of their misdeeds. She accepts the stealing of a pair of 
pants, the desertion of a wife and children, as rather humorous 
foibles. Nor does she appear to see the tragedy in the degrada- 
tion and poverty of the Negro race. She appears to have had 
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a real affection for these people, but she seems also never to 
have imagined the essential misery of their lives. At any rate, 
the reader of these tales cannot imagine it, and even sober after- 
thought finds it hard to convince him that life in Poketown was 
not really as charming and idyllic as it seems. 


What is to be said, then, of Ella Middleton Tybout as a 
teller of tales, a weaver of romances? Considering her as a re- 
gional author, it is to be noted that in one book, Poketown Peo- 
ple, she made a really original contribution to American letters. 
In spite of the faults which do exist in these stories, the collec- 
tion is a remarkable piece of work. It recreates a social group, 
living on the fringes of accepted society, with a status neither 
slave nor free, with its own code of law, its own morality. The 
general outlines and pattern of this tiny culture are clear, al- 
though Poketown certainly appears as more idyllic than it ac- 
tually was. This group, the inhabitants of Poketown, is one 
whose counterpart is not likely to be seen again. The modern 
Negro is a more sophisticated being, conscious of injustices 
done him, fighting vigorously and courageously for his rights. 
A Negro community such as Miss Tybout describes would to- 
day be stirred and altered not only with greater knowledge of 
the world, but with a ferment of issues and ideas that in Poke- 
town were buried deep beneath the surface. 


But these stories are not important only for their picture 
of a vanished cultural group. They are filled with humor, pa- 
thos, and a certain degree of affection. They exhale a kind of 
carefree summer magic that can hardly fail to enchant a reader 
in this “age of anxiety.” 


To say this is largely to measure the height of Miss Ty- 
bout’s achievement. Of the remainder of her work, it may be 
said that it is characteristic of its period and style. The two re- 
gional stories are entertaining as romances, but all in all fail- 
ures in their attempt to portray incisively a slice of rural 
America. They are romantic tales with romantic characters, 
and they only occasionally touch the genuineness of reality. 
For the rest, her writing is in the neo-romantic style of the fin 
de siecle and the beginning of the twentieth century. Among 
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the adherents of this school Ella Middleton Tybout holds her 
place well, for if she was equally romantic, she was both less 
sentimental and less didactic than many of her contemporaries. 
To her credit, her work is happily free of the nauseous moral- 
izing and the noble sentiment that made their work so often vir- 
tually unreadable beyond its own day. Ina word, Ella Mid- 
dleton Tybout is one of those authors who, possibly for lack of 
personal ambition, simply withdrew from the public eye. 
Where lesser names are remembered, she does not deserve to 
have been forgotten. 
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News Notes and Book Reports - 


HE OLD TOWN HALL is now clean and freshly painted. On No- 

vember 22, 1948, the Historical Society of Delaware closed its doors 
for almost a month. Plasterers and painters moved in and began their work 
of renovating the interior of the Old Town Hall. Tarpaulins and scaffolding, 
ladders and pails were finally removed, and the old building was revealed light 
and fair, with new color on its walls instead of the dingy streaked grey and 
cream. The upper hall, where Lafayette once was entertained, is now a 
soft green. 


The Directors invited members of the Society and the interested public 
to an informal reception on Thursday afternoon, December 16, to see the 
improvements initiated by Mr. Richard Riegel and the House Committee. 
Incidentally, the year 1948 was the 150th anniversary of the Old Town Hall. 


The Delaware Gazette, a century ago, in its issue for August 6, 1847, 
commented on the improvements made for the building’s fiftieth birthday in a 
breezy article: 


The Old City Hall appears quite redivivus since receiving its 
new coat of paint, etc. 


The Eagle, having resumed its station on the vane, seems to 
look around somewhat proudly upon the swallows and chimneybirds 
which twitter about it, since it has received its new glittering plumage. 

The front, always neat and venerable-looking, wears a decidedly 
pleasant aspect since the removal of the accumulation of posters, bills 
and placards which have been collecting since a score of years past. 
An old loafer with his face freshly washed and clad in new habili- 
ments would scarcely present a more improved appearance. 

The gleaming white of the just painted marble basement con- 
trasts well with the dark form and somewhat timestained hue of the 
brick facade. The glittering white railing of the promenade on the 
roof reminds us of a slight snow drift...... We must be pardoned 
for dwelling so long on the old hall and its improvements, but then 
we love that old building and its tree-covered area in front.” 


In the last number of Delaware History it was erroneously stated in this 
column that the interesting Benjamin West portrait lately brought back to 
Delaware through the efforts of Mrs. Daniel Moore Bates was of “Mrs. 
McCall.” 


This portrait was reproduced in the October 1938 issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography to illustrate an article by the late 
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William Sawitsky, eminent art critic. The picture is entitled, “No. 15. Ann 
Inglis, c. 1757. Here for the first time attributed to West.” “To quote from 
the article: 


A daughter of John Inglis, 1708-1775, and his wife, Catherine 

McCall, of Philadelphia, . . . she married Gilbert Barkley, a 

Scottish merchant. . . . This painting has descended to its present 

owner as a portrait of the mother of Ann Inglis and has been listed 

as such, with the attribution of John Wollaston, in the Frick Art 

Reference Library... . . However, the owner has also this infor- 

mation in the handwriting of another descendant: “Your painting 

is of Mrs. Barkley, . . . Ann Inglis.” 

Mr. Sawitsky concludes that the portrait is of Ann Inglis, and painted 
by Benjamin West, who also painted Mary Inglis, her younger sister, at this 
same period. 


New PuBLicaTIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Easily one of the most important items of Delawareana ever published is 
A Calendar of Ridgely Family Letters, 1742-1899, in the Delaware State 
Archives, edited and compiled by Leon de Valinger, Jr., and Virginia E. Shaw, 
and “published privately by some descendants of the Ridgely family for the 
Public Archives Commission,” Dover, 1948. This publication is the admir- 
able outcome of an original gift of Ridgely papers to the Public Archives Com- 
mission in 1942, a gift which was later largely augmented by subsequent gifts 
of papers and finally by a gift of funds sufficient to make them available in 
this way to the use of historians and the pleasure of all readers who care to 
delve into the daily record of the past. 


There are altogether 4,023 documents in the Ridgely collection, and 
they date from 1742 to 1899. Although the documents are of many kinds, 
only the letters are here calendarized, and even of them this is but a beginning. 
The correspondence included in this volume goes only to 1811, but two more 
volumes are promised soon. 


Not just the Delaware historian, but the student of American medical 
history, religious history, educational history, political history—indeed anyone 
interested in our land in the eighteenth century will find much to delight him 
here. The yellow fever and the ague, loyalism, problems of farm management 
and domestic economy, Dickinson College and Newark Academy ; the courtship 
of Jacob Jones, John Randolph’s attacks on his party, an early automobile, 
John Adams at a ball—all these and a thousand things more are mentioned, 
and from an intimate, interested point of view. A comprehensive historical 
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introduction, biographical sketches, their value enhanced by family data sup- 
plied by Mrs. Henry Ridgely, and a good index increase the usefulness of this 
volume. 


The latest novel of Anne Parrish (Mrs. Josiah Titzell) is A Clouded 
Star, published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948. This is the work 
of which members of the Historical Society of Delaware had a preview, April 
8, 1946, when Miss Parrish addressed them, informally and delightfully, on 
the career of Harriet Tubman, an escaped slave from the Eastern Shore. The 
novel portrays an episode in the life of this “Moses” of the Underground Rail- 
road, who leads a group of slaves from Maryland through Wilmington to 
Canada and freedom. Dr. A. H. Able has called attention to the Exodus 
theme and the Biblical style in terming this one of the most beautifully-written 
novels of our day. 


The long history of the only Quaker school in Delaware is related in 
Friends School in Wilmington, a volume prepared by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Charles W. Bush and published by the school, Wilmington, 
1948. As the subtitle declares, it is 4n Account of the Growth of the School 
from Its Beginnings to the Present Time with Mention of Some of the Men 
and Women Who Have Been a Part of It. Many illustrations and appen- 
dices listing the names of students, faculty, and members of the board of 
managers for the last sixty-odd of its two hundred years add to the interest 
of the text. 


C. A. Weslager’s latest contribution to the history of this peninsula is The 
Nanticoke Indians: A Refugee Tribal Group of Pennsylvania, published by 
The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, 1948. 
In this monograph Mr. Weslager describes the customs of the Nanticokes 
and tells their history through their migrations from homelands in the Nanti- 
coke River area of Maryland and Delaware to Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Canada. Delawareans will be especially interested in the evidence pre- 
sented here that the Nanticokes did not inhabit eastern Sussex County. Maps 
and photographs illustrate this work, and a number of Nanticoke historical 
documents are published as an appendix. 


Delaware .. . . through the Years, by Shirley Sipple, published by 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 1948, is a children’s reader which presents 
descriptions of Delaware, past and present, through the fictitious adventures 
of three children. Attractively illustrated and provided with such teaching 
aids as study questions and suggestions for student projects, this volume should 
be welcomed by the elementary-school teacher. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, edited by George W. Corner, and 
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published for the American Philosophical Society by the Princeton University 
Press, 1948, is of value to all students of Delaware history. Rush studied 
at Princeton under Samuel Davies; his brother-in-law, the Reverend Joseph 
Montgomery, was for a time in New Castle County; his most unrelenting 
enemy was William Cobbett, a onetime resident of Wilmington; John Dickin- 
son and Charles Thomson were his friends; he left short sketches of them 
and of Caesar Rodney and George Read. This volume is admirably edited 
and printed. 


Diary of Independence Hall, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Cort- 
landt Van Dyke Hubbard, published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1948, is a narration in the present tense of memorable events center- 
ing around Independence Hall and Independence Square, Philadelphia, be- 
tween the years 1738 and 1824. Much Delaware history is involved, such 
as the raids of Spanish pirates in the Lower Counties, descriptions of colonial 
governors and Revolutionary patriots, the instructions given the Delaware 
pilots as part of the movement to resist the Tea Act of 1773. Among the 
characters of the drama are many of the correspondents familiar to those who 
have read the aforementioned Calendar of Ridgely Family Letters. Several 
Delawareans joined in the sponsorship of this book. 


Delaware Notes, twenty-first series, 1948, published by the University 
of Delaware, Newark, includes an article by John A. Munroe entitled “Albert 
Newton Raub and the Administration of Delaware College, 1888-1896.” 


In the last two years, Pennsylvania History, the quarterly journal of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, has published several articles of particu- 
lar interest to Delawareans. ‘The issue for April 1947 included “Irish Settlers 
in Early Delaware,” by Richard J. Purcell. The issue for July 1948 included 
‘Transplants of Pennsylvania Indian Nations in Ontario,” by Arthur D. 
Graeff. Most recently, the issue for October 1948 included “The First Fron- 
tier—The Swedes and the Dutch,” by Evelyn Page, in which essay the author 
examined Turner’s famous “frontier theory” in relation to the history of the 
early Dutch and Swedish colonies. 
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26. Gunning Bradford, Jr. Henry C. Conrad 1900 25 
27. John Fisher Henry C. Conrad 1900 25 
28. Horace Burr, Rev. Charles 

E. Murray, H.R. 

Bringhurst Pennock Pusey 1900 <2 
29. Richard Bassett R. E. Pattison 1900 25 
30. John Dickinson Robert H. Richards 1901 25 
31. Letters of James A. 

Bayard, 1802-14 1901 25 
32. Prominent Delawareans Rev. S. W. Thomas 1901 25 
33. Bombardment of Lewes - 

by the British W. M. Marine 1901 50 
34. Edward W. Gilpin Charles B. Lore 1902 ce 
35. Unveiling Monument at 

Cooch’s Bridge 1902 50 
36. George P. Fisher Charles B. Lore 1902 23 
37. Benjamin Ferris 1903 50 
38. History of Lewes, Dela- 

ware Pennock Pusey 1903 50 
39. Pennock Pusey Charles B. Lore 1903 25 
40. Samuel White and his 

Father, Judge Thomas 

White Henry C. Conrad 1903 3 
41. The Clayton Family Henry F. Hepburn 1904 (out of print) 


42. Records Welsh Tract Bap- 

tist Meeting. 1701- 

1828. 2 parts 1904 2.00 
43. Fort Casimir. The Start- 

ing Point in the His- 

tory of New Castle, 


1651-71 Alexander B. Cooper 1905 50 
44. Commodore Jacob Jones Rev. Roland Ringwalt 1905 30 
45. William A. Reynolds Henry C. Conrad 1906 25 
46. Commodore Jacob Jones Mark M. Cleaver 1906 30 
47. Address, Jamestown 

Exposition James Pennewill 1907 25 


48. Unveiling Monument, 
General John Dags- 


worthy 1908 25 
49. Address, “Friends of Old 


Drawyers” Anthony Higgins 1908 29 


50. 


au 
2. 


53. 


54. 


eA 


56. 


66. 
67. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


TITLE 

Unveiling Tablet, Com- 
modore Macdonough 

Jacob Broom 

Recollections of Wilming- 
ton, 1845-1860 

Second Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteers Civil 
War 

Three Hundredth Anni- 
versary, Landing of De- 


AUTHOR 


Rodney Macdonough 
Rev. Wm. W. Campbell 1909 


Theophilus K. Jones 


Robert G. Smith 


Vries Colony at Lewes Rt. Rev. F. J. Kinsman 
and Hon. George Gray 1909 


Recollections of Dover, 


Journal of Captain Rob- 
ert Kirkwood, Delaware 
Regiment Continental 
Line. 2 parts 


. Barratt’s Chapel 
. Cheney Clow’s Rebellion Rev. Joseph Brown 


. Dr. John Patten Wales 
. Hon. Anthony Higgins 


. Supplement. Corrections 


to above 


. Hon. Charles B. Lore 
. Captain Charles Corbit’s 


Norris S. Barratt 


‘Turner 


Leonard E. Wales 


John Higgins and General 
James H. Wilson 


James Pennewill 


George Purnell Fisher 1909 


Charge at Westminster General James H. Wilson 1913 


. Ryves Holt 
. Log Books and Letters of 


James Hemphill 


. Presentation of Portraits, 


John M. Clayton and 
Willard Saulsbury to 
Sussex County.  Ad- 
dresses by James Penne- 
will, Victor B. Woolley, 
and Henry C. Conrad 


Memorial, General Alfred 
T. A. Torbert 


Henry C. Conrad 


Christopher L. Ward 


G. A. Townsend 
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DATE OF 
PUBLICATION PRICE 
1909 29 
25 
1909 30 
1909 25 
25 
are) 
1910 1.00 
1911 50 
1912 (out of print) 
1912 2) 
1913 25 
1914 25 
1913 25 
25 
1914 25 
1914 $45) 
1916 25 
1916 25 
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DATE OF 
TITLE AUTHOR PUBLICATION PRICE 
NEw SERIES 
1. Nanticoke and Conoy In- 
dians Frank G. Speck 1927 50 
2. Early Relations of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware Richard S. Rodney 
Delaware; A Grant, yet 
not a Grant Burton A. Konkle 1930 30 
Books PUBLISHED BY THE SociETY SINCE 1925 
Churches in Delaware During 
the Revolution Elizabeth Waterston 1925 pe be 
Letters To and From Caesar 
Rodney Dr. George H. Ryden 1933 5.00 
Delaware Loyalists Harold G. Hancock 1941 1.00 
Delaware Continentals Christopher L. Ward 1941 3.75 
Penitentiary Movement in 
Delaware, 1776-1829 Dr. R. G. Caldwell 1946 3.00 
Tue HistoricaL SociETy oF DELAWARE Has Atso A FEW 
PAMPHLETS For SALE THAT ARE Not Our PUBLICATIONS 
Colonial Finances in Delaware Richard S. Rodney 1928 1.00 
Unveiling Monument to Caesar 
Rodney at Dover, Oct. 
30, 1889 a5 
Presentation of the Portraits of 
Governors of Delaware. 
May 26, 1898 25 
THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE DELAWARE STATE 
ARCHIVES, WE ALso CAN OFFER 
Duke of York Records, 
1646-1679 Printed by order of the 
General Assembly 1903 1.00 
Delaware Military and Naval 
Archives, Vols. 2 and 3 
only 2.00 ea. 
Tercentenary Almanac, 1938 Ed. by Christopher L. 
Ward 50 
Tercentenary Map of Delaware 1938 1.00 
Old Swedes Church, 1698-1938 Charles M. Curtis and 
Charles L. Reese, Jr. 1938 1.00 


(Ebba Borjeson by Pennock Pusey “Hampton Vaughan” is now out of print.) 
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From ‘The Fisher Family”? by Anna Fulton Smith, pub. 1896. 
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